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INFORMATION on wise buying 

is a major need of rural con- 
sumers, according to reports made 
by delegates to the annual Farm 
Family Living Outlook Conference 
staged by the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington the last 
week in October. 


INVITED by Consumers' Coun- 
sel to bring to lunch the problems 
of consumers in their States, six 
home management specialists of 
the Department of Agriculture's 
Extension Service gathered with 
Washington consumer representa— 


tives. 


RURAL HOMEMAKERS throughout 
the country press the agricul- 


tural for consumer 


facts, reported these six exten- 


colleges 
sion workers. Farm women want 
to learn how to read labels, how 
to buy by grade, and how to make 
Simple quality tests. 


MAJORITY OF such requests 
are appeals for shopping clues. 
Women want suggestions that elim— 
inate guesswork and assist them 
to develop wise buying habits. 
They ask specific questions—— 
"What kind of soap is best?" 
"What kind of washing machine 
shall I buy?"——and they expect 
helpful answers. 


STATE agricultural colleges 
have put some buying information 
into housewives' hands ever since 
1914 when Congress created the 
But lack of 
information on many products and 


Extension Service. 


the uncertainty of consumers' 
wants impeded progress. 


HOME management specialists 
and their county aids, home dem— 
onstration agents, cannot recom— 
criticize branded 
Instead they outline 


mend or 
products. 


~~ 








points to look for when buying, 


and attempt to teach consumers 
how to 
when they see then. 


recognize these points 


ELECTRIFICATION in 
stimulated 


rural 


Iowa requests for 
assistance in buying home elec-— 
trical equipment. This new de- 
mand illustrates a full-grown 
need for buying help. Farm women 
asked buying experts of the State 
Agricultural College to advise 
them on types of stoves, washing 
electrical 


machines, and other 


house aids. 


ONE Iowa housewife wrote the 
"Cooking for my 


State College: y 
family of six takes up the major 
part of my time. I often think 


that a stove better adapted to 


my needs would save me time and 
effort. Can you tell me what 
type of stove and how large a 


stove I should buy, and how much 
The letter 


answered with the help of techni- 


I should pay?" was 
cians in the Equipment Division of 
the college. 


MANY HOMEMAKERS in New York 
State wanted to 
bills, but did not want to endan- 


cut household 


gsr family health or unduly lower 
fanily livinglevels. They asked 
the State College of Agriculture 
the De- 


partment of Home Economics 


for help. In response 
and 
the State Agricultural Extension 
Service prepared a series of con- 
sumer bulletins on "Low cost food 
for health"; "It pays to buy food 
wisely"; "The purchasing of sheets 
and pillow cases"; and "Your 
money's worth in buying furni- 
ture." These formed a factual 
background for groups of rural 
women who studied purchasing 
methods. To city consumers the 
college sent lecturers who spoke 
In 1935 over 


1,400 New York State rural women 


on buying problems. 


reported improved practices in 
household buying. 


CONSUMER STUDY kits proved 
to be one answer to the problemof 
getting information to those wo- 
men who do not attend meetings 
where it is available, suggested 
by the specialist from the Uni- 
The kits 
would contain study programs and 


versity of Minnesota. 


materials, buying tips and 


sources of information. Women 
could use the materials individ- 
ually or could organize into small 


study groups. 
URGENT need, 
Alabama's representative, is for 


help pur- 
chasers evaluate different goods, 


according to 
information that would 


services, and needs when there is 
an opportunity for choice as 
between purchases. Buying kitch- 
en equipment is a current problem 
in Alabama and illustrates the 


point. Many women spent all 
available household cash on sets 
of kitchenware sold by salesmen 
who recently swept 
State. 


was 


through the 
Although the merchandise 
good quality, the question 
arose as to how much of the equip- 
ment budget should be allocated 


to pots and pans. 


IOWA'S home management spe- 
cialist described a consumer sur- 
vey made to discover what farm 
women would buy with the first 
advance in agricultural income. 
First on the shopping lists were 
stoves, paint, and furniture for 
children's bedrooms. Information 
was made available giving pros- 
pective purchasers valuable tips 
on how to select, and in the case 
of stoves, how to care for their 
merchandise after purchase. To 
make this information do the most 
good it stressed general buying 
tips applicable to other pur- 
chases. 
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Checking Youur Weights ond Measures 















When you. get 16 ounces in every pound you 
buy, credit goes first to your marketmen, 
but back of them to along line of guardians 
of public service and scientific precision 





CIENCE stands behind the scales on which your 
s| butcher weighs your pound of round steak. 
Across the ocean in Paris, safely kept ina vault 
deep underground is the ultimate kilogram, gage 
by which your butcher knows he is giving you one 
pound. Not that your butcher ever sees the Paris 
international standard kilogram. But if the 
avenues are kept as open as they should be by 
weights and measures officials in between, the 
line of contact is direct. 


BEHIND your grocer every so often there 
stands or should stand an inspector from your local 
weights and measures office, if youhave one. This 
inspector checks the grocery scales by his field 
Weights. Back in the office he checks his field 
Weights by the official municipal, county, or 
township office weights. These weights are checked 
in turn with State working standards. The State 
Working standards are checked by State office 
Standards, and these less often by State primary 


standards which in turn go to the National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington every 5 or 10 years to be 
retested and have their corrections determined by 
the Bureau's working standards. One more step 
and we reach the highest court of appeal on the 
avoirdupois pound. Its weight is checked with 
the primary standard of weight, akilogramcylinder 
of specially treated platinum—iridium alloy. And 
this is the last step before the international 


standard kilogram in Paris. 


EVERY WEIGHING device is a delicate in-— 
strument needing careful attention and periodic 
testing to make sure it gives honest measure. 
Putting it medically, diseases of weights and 
measures are accident, deterioration, and tamper— 
ing. Remedy for these diseases, again speaking 
medically, is vaccination with inspection at 
regular intervals. Agencies which give their con- 
stant cooperation in checking all scales might be 
called the doctors and nurses. These agencies, de- 


ef 





measures, set up and 


weighing and measuring 





TO DO an efficient job, however, any 
lepartment of weights and measures must have com— 
ity interest and support. It must be granted 

th 


to hire and train all the alert and 






going inspectors it needs. It should have 
ds to buy modern and adequate testing 
Support of this kind, along with the 


help of the legal and administrative bodies of the 





Government, will assure a complete job of weisg 


and measures protection for consumers. 


7) 


EVERYONE almost every day buys or sell 





something by weight or 
kinds, coal, gasoline, fuel oil, are only a fewdaily 
necessities that we buy by pound or gallon. Con- 
sumers on low incomes, because they buy chiefly 
in small quantities and consequently have to make 
frequent purchases, are doubly concerned that 
weighing and measuring instruments be accurate. 
These instruments, which we are so accustomed to 
take for granted, play a more prominent part in 


our daily lives than many of us suspect. 


Using a high-precision scale in the Bureau of Standards, top 
American authority on weights and measures. 





MERCHANTS, too, want accurate scales 
Aside from the fact that no honest 
tradesman wishes to be paid for more merchandis 
than he delivers, it is essential that what weighs 
a pound on scales in one store should wei 
a pound on scales in all other stores. Otherwise 
there would be an unfair advantage in favor of the 


dealer whose scales allowed him to sell 14 ounces 





of food, shall we say, for the same price at which 


other dealers were selling a full pound. 


The Government poli- 
ces the‘net weight” 






















label on your 
pound of but- 
ter. 
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TO MAINTAIN fair dealing in buying and 
selling, there are things we can do and there are 
things done for us. Inspection and testing of 
weights and measures are among the things done for 
us. How well they are done depends largely on the 
financial support given the weights and measures 
office by the community. 


YOUR local weights and measures man, 
ideally speaking, periodically inspects and tests 
the scales in every butcher shop, grocery store, 
and vegetable store in town. He checks the gaso— 
line pumps at service stations and watches coal 
scales to see that a ton, as weighed on the dealer's 
scales, really isaton. And if any other commer— 
cial transactions involving weight or measure 
take place, you can be pretty sure he has been 
around to see that the scales are 0. K. (Granted, 
of course, that low appropriations aren't forcing 
one man to do five men's work. ) 


IMPARTIAL arbiter, the weights and 
measures official safeguards the interests of 
both buyer and seller. In case of alleged short 
weight or any other related dispute, either party 
may appeal to him. He then determines exactly 
how much merchandise was sold, tests the condition 
of the weighing instrument, and takes steps to 
Stop an unfair practice or secure the legal pun- 
ishment of an offender. As part of his job, he 


Consumer groups make practical tests in studying weights 


and measures. 


carries on investigations necessary to uncover 
and put a stop to short weighing or measuring. 
He is prepared to carry a case into court and assist 
the prosecutor in every possible way. 


ACTIVITIES of a weights and measures 
official, however, include far more than inspect— 
ing, testing, and prosecuting. After testing 
is completed, measuring devices must be marked 
with a "seal" to indicate their approval for com— 
mercial use. This seal is sometimes a metal tag, 
a piece of paper with a gummed back, a cloth or 
paper tag complete with eyelet, ora stencil mark. 
Often a lead and wire seal is used. But whatever 
the method, the seal is the 0. K. of the inspector. 
Look for the seal on the scales in your retail 
store next time you go out to shop. The inspector 
gets around to every scale once or twice a year, 
more often when he makes unexpected testing tours, 
and still more often when appropriations for the 
service are sufficient to put enough inspectors 
on the job. 


EQUIPMENT found inaccurate, worn out, 
conductive to fraud, or tampered with for dis— 
honest purposes is removed from use until it can 
be repaired. If equipment is too far gone for 
repairs, the inspector "condemns" it outright— 
has it destroyed. 





CHECK-WEIGHING or check-measuring 
packages delivered or about to be delivered to 
customers is another function of the weights and 
measures man. The inspector also helps to edu- 
cate buyers and sellers in general as to their 
rights and duties under the weights and measures 
laws. He teaches consumers how to protect their 
interests. On the other side, his work is needed 
to assure merchants that their equipment is accur-— 
ate and correct. 


BUYING CAUTIONS for consumers start 
with the rule that it is better to buy by definite 
quantities and check the amount you receive. 
Avoid asking for a "dime's worth" or a "quarter's 
or a "basket" of, this or that. 
the pound or gallon or peck or yard, not by cents' 
worth. When buying by weight, make sure that the 
scales register exactly zero before anything is 
weighed on them, then read the scale while your 


worth", Buy by 


purchase is being weighed. 


BE SURE that weighing and measuring 
devices with which you are served bear the in- 
spector's seal of approval. 
same accuracy in quantity measuring froma peddler 
or transient vendor as from a store merchant. 
Remember that all of us have a responsibility in 
this matter of correct buying methods and accurate 
weights. Any violations of the weights and meas— 
ures law should be reported to the official, for 
the protection of yourself and the whole commun- 
ity. 


Learn to expect the 


CHECKING the weight or measure of your 
purchases at home needs reliable apparatus. Your 
local weights and measures man will be glad to 
inspect and test your home scale to make sure it is 
correct. Handle your home scale carefully, keep 
it in balance, and keep it clean anddry. Be sure 
to weigh net weights—this means the commodity 
itself without wrappings, heavy coverings, or 
cardboard cartons. 


UNTIL you know the quantity of food 
actually delivered to you, you cannot figure out 
the definite cost price. 
and you may know how much money you spent, but this 
information is not complete for determining cost. 
Accurate home scales give you the missing factor. 
Low advertised prices, apparently attractive, if 
accompanied by short weight or short measure may 
not really be low. 


You may know the quality 


TO CHECK meat weight properly, ask your 
butcher to deliver all the trimmings along with the 


“t= 


meat. You have paid for them, and unless you have 
them, there is no way for you to check the actual 
weight of what you've bought. There are 2 or3 
steps to checking the weight of goods in origina) 
packages. First step is to get the gross weight— 
package and all. Mark this in pencil on the out- 
side of the package. After you’ve emptied the 
contents, weigh the container again. Subtract 
container weight from gross weight, and you've 
learned the true net weight. This must, according 
to law, equal or exceed the weight printed on the 
label. 
measure, you should complain just as hard about it 


If you discover a shortage in weight or 


as if you discovered a shortage in change. 


LOCAL, State, and Federal agencies coc- 
operate in the problem of weights and measures. 
Actual enforcement of laws and regulations, how- 
is altogether a State and local matter, 
depending almost entirely on State and local ap- 
propriations. The National Bureau of Standards, 
Federal agency chiefly concerned with weights 
and measures, acts mainly in an advisory capacity 
It promotes uniform action in weights and measures 
administration throughout the country, and serves 
as a clearing house for information on the subject. 
The Bureau also sends out weights and measures 
bulletins and cooperates with local officials on 
technical details of inspection. Bureau staff 
members, familiar with practical field problens, 
freely offer the results of their experience to 


ever, 


all weights and measures inspectors. 


WORK at the Bureau early in the century 
led to formation of the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures. Unofficial organization 
with no authority to enforce its recommendations, 
the Conference nevertheless exerts a powerful in- 
fluence on weights and measures affairs. 


AMONG its principal objectives, the 
Conference seeks to place weights and measures 
administration, as a national institution, ona 
basis approaching uniformity. It looks toward 
adopting the most efficient methods for carrying 
on all phases of the work. Its annual meetings 
bring together officials and others interested in 
weights and measures laws from all sections of the 
country, and gives them opportunity for inter- 
change of problems. 


BUREAU of Standards acts further 4s 
custodian of the national standards of length, 
weight, and capacity. To understand the use of 
these, we have to go back to the year 1836, when 
Congress, after passing a law recognizing certain 

[Concluded on page 8] 
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" UR RECORDS show Many farmers and consumers are exploring the 5 percent. One coopera— 

fe) that the first 7 cooperative way of making and marketing their tor received a dividend 
th of 1936 nearly necessities as a two-way route to a greater pur- check of $23.08. Most 

aonsas chasing power and a better living. Farmers 

equal the 1955 total look to cooperative purchasing to cut their costs of the 460 people employ- 

business." Thus writes of production and to gain for themselves a larger ed at the Farm Bureau 

the manager of the Farm— share of consumers’ dollars. Consumers look to offices belong to the 


ers' Union Cooperative 


Association at Conway 
Springs, Kans. 
ized in 1930, this coop— 


erative today has about 


Organ— 


400 members, to whom it 


sells gasoline, kerosene, distillate, oil, 
grease, and miscellaneous products. 
* 
STRAWS in the cooperative wind from 


New York: A chain of 11 cooperative cafeterias 
and did 
almost half a million dollars' worth of busi- 


served over a million meals last year, 


ness... A co-op at one of New York's model hous— 
ing projects distributes milk, eggs, 
its 100 members. 


oranges, 
butter, coffee, and tea to 
After 5 months of business it declared an 8 per-— 
cent dividend... A furniture fire insurance 
cooperative organized in 1872 now has 67,000 
members and over $85,000,000 worth of fire in- 
surance in effect... A cooperative mail order 
house in New York has completed its third year 
of operation with a business of $100,000. This 
co-op tests more than 200 household commodities 
in its own laboratories, and sells to individual 
members and consumers' 


the country. 


clubs in all parts of 


* 


POOLING their purchases of ice cream, 
candy, hosiery, 
ned goods, 


ties, shirts, toiletries, 
laundry and dry cleaning, coal and 
petroleum products, Ohio Farm Bureau employees 
Started their own Rochdale cooperative. Their 
Store is a small room in the back of a Farm Bu- 
Treau office building. From January to June 
this year they did more than $20,000 worth of 


business, and declared a patronage dividend of 


can— 


cooperation to cut their living costs and to make 

possible greater consumption of farm products. 

Whether costs can, or should, be cut in this way 

is the subject of much discussion. 

those engaged in the field are interested in learn- 
ing what the cooperatives are doing. 


co-op. 


Many besides 
INTERESTED in reports of 


the business done by an 
oil cooperative in a 
from Estelline, S. Dak., 
told some of his neighbors about it in June 1930. 
Now the Estelline Cooperative Oil Co. has 310 


members and about 500 customers who in time will 
become members. 


nearby town, a man 


The stock in trade has spread 
from gasoline and fuel oils to tires, tubes, and 
groceries. The cooperative has returned some 
$20,000 in savings to the community. 


* 


EASTERN States Farmers Exchange, of 
Springfield, Mass., did a cooperative business 
of over $14,000,000 in 1935. In June 1936, it 
distributed 1,329 cars of poultry, dairy, and 
livestock feed, an increase of 266 percent over 
June 1935. Paint purchases were twice those of 
last year. Other departments also showed sub-— 
stantial increases. 

* 


GREEN CITY, MO., with a population 
of less than a thousand, has a cooperative oil 
company, credit union, grocery store, and buying 
and selling agency for feed and produce. 

* 


DEBATERS in 150 midwestern colleges 
and universities are arguing the pros and cons 
of cooperation this year. The subject is "Re— 


solved, that the extension of consumers' 


coop— 
eratives will contribute to public welfare." 
Estimates that cooperation will be 


debated about 5,000 times this winter, 


indicate 


before 


a 2 





hundreds of thousands of people. Debate con- 
tests will take place not only among different 
groups within each college, but also in inter- 
collegiate competition and in State and 


interstate tournaments. 


* 


8,000 WOOL GROWERS in Ohio and nearby 
States market their wool through the Ohio Wool 
Growers' Cooperative Association. In 1935 the 
Association handled over 3,000,000 pounds of 
wool. The organization receives wools, grades 
them at its own warehouse, and sells direct to 
mills through a sales agent. On the educational 
side, the Association works toward improving 
production practices, quality of the wool clip, 
and preparation of fleeces. It also serves its 
members by carrying a complete line of wool 
growers' supplies. 


ORGANIZED CONSUMERS in the District 
of Columbia, after opening a Cooperative Educa-— 
tional Center, started publication of a monthly 
bulletin, set up a speakers' and writers' bureau, 
and established half a dozen neighborhood buying 
and study clubs. Among the products which mem— 
bers can now buy through their cooperative society 
are groceries, milk, coal, wood, clothing, books, 
and magazines. A gasoline business sponsored by 
the co-op is now open, and plans are under way 
for an agency to sell automobile insurance ona 
cooperative basis. 

* 


NEW PLANT for handling eggs and 
poultry is going up as the latest addition to 
the Farmers' Union State Exchange in Omaha. 
A cooling room and poultry—killing room will 
be features of the building. Though the Ex— 
change is chiefly a consumers' cooperative 
wholesale, it also markets produce for its 
members. 


CHECKING 
YOUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


[Concluded from page 6] 


weights and measures as standards for America, 
furnished each State with copies of these stand- 
ards. Some States still use the copies presented 
to them by Congress. 


= 


CAREFUL handling is the rule for primary 
and office standards of weight. In fact, "hang 


ling" isn't quite the right word because special 
lifters, not human hands, touch these weights when 
they must be moved about. Every possible precay- 
tion helps to keep away accumulations of dust or 
foreign material. Other enemies of accurate 
standards are moisture, corroding gases, abra- 
sion, and scratches. First line of defense 
against these enemies consists in keeping the 
standards under glass, in a closed cabinet, or in 
lined, closed boxes. 


CHAOS would be the result if standards 
used to test weighing and measuring equipment 
didn't agree among themselves. There'd be no 
limit to the confusion if one inspector's pound 
standard weighed 15 ounces, and another's 17 
ounces. The same confusion would prevail if 
inspectors were careless or tests inaccurate. 
Business can function smoothly, and consumers can 
be protected really, only if standards of weights 
and measures all over the country agree. Custodial 
efforts of the Bureau of Standards help bring 
about this agreement. 


INDIVIDUAL States enact their own laws 
on weights and measures. This is usually accord- 
ing to one of three general plans, depending on the 
distribution and density of population within the 
State. Under the first plan, the State office of 
weights and measures has direct charge of all 
supervision and inspection within the State. 
This plan is best suited to States with few cities, 
or with the population scattered over wide areas. 


SECOND PLAN is a dual system—-State and 
local officers share the inspectional work. This 
plan works well in States where there are a number 
of large cities and also considerable areas only 
sparsely populated. 


UNDER the third plan, used chiefly in 
densely populated States, all inspectional and 
testing work is performed by local officials. 
The State department supervises the work of the 
local men, periodically tests their standards, 
and issues general rules and regulations. 


MAXIMUM efficiency under any of these 
plans, however, comes only when the office of 
weights and measures is provided with sufficient 
funds to carry on its work thoroughly and sci- 
entifically. 
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Food! fow 
Every Ibudget 


As aguide to wise ex- 
penditures for families 
of different size and 
financial set-up, the 
Bureau of Home Econom: 
ics has published "Diets 
tofit the Family Income: 


ITCHENS are seeing new things happen inside 
their old walls these days. Tables dedi- 
cated to rolling biscuits are cleared for cost 
accounting. Dishes done and put away, children 
settled to their homework, the family purchasing 
agent settles to some new arithmetic of her own. 
These new calculations can bring order out of 
chaos, certainties of safety from vague hopes for 
miracles. 


GOAL is a plan built to measure for this 
particular family, to assure each member the best 
possible food foundation for health in return for 
what money the family can spend. 


GUIDE toward this goal for every family 
is the new publication of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, "Diets to Fit the Family Income." 


GUESSWORK in food buying is not safe 
for many families. Mistakes are expensive lux- 
uries. A budget must be luxurious to cover them. 
Below a certain point on the financial scale, 
families cannot afford any mistakes in food buy- 
ing. Pennies must pull their weight in nutrition. 
When they don't, the diet is out just that much 
of its nutrients needed for health. Budgeting 





* Consumers can get this bulletin free, as long as the free supply lasts, by 
wniting to the Division of Publications, Department of Agriculture, and asking 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1757. 





those pennies is the first step toward making them 
bring in their maximum nourishment. 


BUDGETS are individual matters. No two 
families have the same requirements, the same 
problems, the same objectives. A ready—made bud— 
get won't do. Each family must roll itsown. Yet 
making a budget calls for technical precision. 
It takes the modern scientific knowledge of an 
expert in the field of food economics to stretcha 
slim income to cover a broad array of vital needs. 


MEETING that double requirement is the 
flexible plan for budgeting in this new guidebook. 
Building a food budget on the basis of its infor- 
mation is like selecting a family wardrobe froma 
full stock of garments of every size, weight, 
kind, and quality. Weekly dietary quotas of each 
of the major foods can be worked out for each member 
of the family according to age, activity, and the 
level of cost at which the family has chosen to 
plan their diets. The GUIDE has been publishing 
for some months pages illustrating how these 
flexible plans can be applied to individual fami- 
lies. These pages were based on the same calcu- 
lations that make up this bulletin. 


FIRST basis for each family's calcula- 
tions is its income. Then comes the decision as to 
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how much of that income should go for food. Two 
heads will probably bend together over the book 
to decide that major point. 


CHOICE is from four diet plans. Each 
plan is set at a different level. The "liberal" 
diet at the top costs most and, while it would 
not satisfy a gourmet by any means, is designed 
to give variety in palatable and attractive meals 
which provide a wide margin of safety on all nu- 
tritional counts for those who can afford it. 


NEXT HIGHEST is the "moderate cost" 
plan. This still makes sure of a comfortable 
safety margin of food values for health, but it 


calls for somewhat more careful planning and buy— 
ing and preparation, and puts a curb on flights of 
the caterer's fancy. 


FARTHER DOWN the scale of cost and nu- 
trition is the "adequate diet at minimum cost", 
which guarantees nutritional safety to the 
family following it carefully, but calls 
forimagination, foresight, and judici- 
ous shopping and cooking to turn its 
market lists into attractive and 
tasty meals. 


LOWEST plan of the 
four gives the family a 
frankly "restricted" 
diet. It is meant only 
for emergency use, 
and though it 
gives the best pos— 
sible nutritional re- 
turn for low amounts of 
food money, it does not 
promise that even the most 
precise planning, the canniest 
buying, and most frugal prepara- 
tion can provide the family living 
on it steadily a safe diet for health. 


SPECIAL CASES call for 
Special adjustments in the use of the 
diet plans. Some families can find 
ways of getting food at lower prices 
or Gan make a garden produce a large 
Share of the year's food supply. 
Whether the climate is warm or cold 
makes a difference in allocating the 
necessary expenses. Pets to be fed, guests to 
provide for, must be figured in as extras. Very 





















Waste must be kept to a min- 
imum to give a family full 
benefit of any dietary plan. 


little allowance is made for waste. The diets 
are calculated on the basis of all meals taken at 
home. Luncheons eaten in restaurants change the 
figures for any family. 


PRICES of many foods have changed some— 
what since 1935. The calculations in the book are 
based on the average retail price of each food con— 
cerned in some sixty-odd cities in the United 
States during 1935. Current prices and their 
relation to past prices are reported regularly in 
the CONSUMERS' GUIDE and can be considered along 
with special family circumstances in using the 
book to build a food budget. Taken as a whole, 
food prices are now just about 3 percent higher 
than the average for the year 1935. 


MOST FAMILIES in the city with no special 
opportunities for saving on food costs will choose 
among the four levels simply on the basis of their 

income, the number of people to be fed on it, 
their food needs, and their other needs. 
Families with more money and less people 
to support can naturally choose more 
freely than those with less money and 
more members. A family of four, 
for instance, with an income of 
$4,000 a year, could buy food 
according to the highest cost 
"liberal" plan and still 
spend less than one-—- 
fourth their income 
for food at the 1935 
food prices. on 
which the calcula— 
tions in this bulletin 
are based. Or if they 
preferred to save money 
for other purposes they could 
allot only about one-sixth of 
their income for food and by 
thoughtful management and a few 
compromises with their preferences, 
they could follow the moderate—cost 
plan and still get just about the 
same nutritional advantages. But 
a family of seven with $1,000 a year 
would have to spend more than half 
their income in order to buy their 
food at the lowest of the four plans 
which, even at its very best, planned 
and bought and prepared by an expert, 


does not provide sufficient margin of safety to be 
called an "adequate" diet. 


= 





AFTER CHOOSING the level at which the 
family's diet is to be bought, the next job is to 


tailor—make the diet to fit the needs of each in- 
dividual inthe family. Inthe bulletinisa table 
suggesting a weekly quota in pounds and ounces of 
different important foods for boys and girls of 
different ages and men and women of varying degrees 
of activity. 


SUPPOSE a family is made up of a boy 
three, a girl six, a father who works as a salesman, 
and a mother who does all her own housework, includ— 


year, and they live in the city. They want to 
build up a fund for the education of the children. 
They decide to use time and care and vigilance to 
save as much as possible on their food budget ang 
buy frugally according to the minimum-cost plan, 
which they find would give them their food for 
about 23 percent of their income, or under $19 
a week at 1935 price levels. 


FITTING their children and themselves 
into the table showing the weekly food allowances 
at the minimum cost level, they copy the food list 
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ing laundry. They have an income of $2,000 a for their boy from the column marked "child under 
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: blaz 
MONDAY’S MENU FROM A SAMPLE WEEK ON THE LIBERAL DIET fies 
S. 
BREAKFAST LUNCH OR SUPPER DINNER enc 
Sliced oranges Cream of potato soup Baked ham, raisin sauce inst 
Hot cereal (children) Toast Sweetpotatoes any 
Soft-cooked eggs Avocado-orange salad, French Brussels sprouts imp! 
Whole-wheat toast dressing Hot biscuits poin 
Milk (children) Milk (children) Waldorf salad t 
Coffee (adults) Chocolate honey cake 
Milk for all 
TUESDAY’S MENU ON THE MODERATE-COST ADEQUATE DIET 
WHEN 
Cereal (children) Bacon (adults) Braised beef liver “i 
Apples fried in bacon drippings Poached eggs (young children) Creamed potatoes or hominy Ce 
Whole-wheat toast Fried sweetpotatoes Buttered spiced carrots pe 
Milk (children) Bread and butter Hard rolls an 
Coffee (adults) Sliced oranges Creamy tapioca pudding : 
Milk for all Milk (children) 
Coffee (adults) HELPS 
1s 
A WEDNESDAY BY THE MINIMUM-COST ADEQUATE DIET PLAN dt 
Hot whole-wheat cereal Creamed chipped beef or corned Scrambled eggs or egg salad 2 
Griddle cakes, molasses beef Quick-cooked cabbage 
Tomato or orange juice (young Potatoes boiled in jackets Bread and butter WHEN 
children) Whole-wheat toast Hot coffee cake EX 
Milk (children) Milk (children) Milk (children) : 
Coffee (adults) Tea (adults) ' 
SELEC 
A THURSDAY’S MEALS PLANNED ON THE RESTRICTED DIET LEVEL - 
Hot cereal with milk Potato soup (with onion to season) Kidney bean stew with tomatoes * 
u 
Toast Stewed prunes Bread Mo 
Tomato juice (young children) Bread and butter Milk (children) a 
irst o! 
Coffee (adults) ERS’ GL 
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Conswumers” 


Bookshelf 


How to buy and care for hosiery, 
blankets, sheets, furniture, and 
shoes are discussed in the refer- 
ences given here in our third 
installment* . . . The mention of 
any material in this list does not 
imply an endorsement of the 
point of view of the author by 
the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 


BUYING HOSIERY 

WHEN YOU BUY HOSIERY, by the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Consumers' Goods of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 1935. Six 
page leaflet. Address: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Mills Building, Washing— 
ton, D. C. Single copies 2¢ each, or l¢ each 
in lots of 25 or more. 


HELPS IN BUYING HOSIERY, by Gladys Meloche. 
1935. 16 pp. Wisconsin Circular 275. Ad- 
dress: Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. Free. 


WHEN WE BUY HOSIERY, by Inez LeBossier. 1936. 
Extension Bulletin 182. Address: Extension 
Service, New Jersey College or Agriculture, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Free. 


SELECTION, CARE, AND WEARING QUALITIES OF WOM- 
EN'S SILK HOSIERY, by Jessie E. Richardson 
and Vivian Baker. 1935. 75 pp. Extension 
Bulletin 299. Address: Extension Service, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Free. 


Past of the series appeared in the October 19, 1936, issue of the CONSUM- 
ERS' GUIDE, second in the November 2, 1936, issue. 





THE HOSE WE BUY AND WEAR, by the Standardization 
Committee of the Ohio Home Economics Associa— 


tion. 1935. 25 pp. Address: Miss Rosa— 
mond Cook, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio. 15¢. 


STANDARDS OF CONSTRUCTION AND INSPECTION FOR 
LADIES FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY, prepared by 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufac— 
turers. 1936. 15 pp., illustrated. Ad- 
dress: National Association of Hosiery Manu— 
facturers, 4684 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A BASIS FOR A PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATION FOR 
WOMEN'S FULL FASHIONED SILK HOSIERY, by H. F. 
Schiefer and R. S. Cleveland. Report of a 
study of hosiery testing done at the National 
Bureau of Standards. 1935. 13 pp. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Dw €.  -S¢% 


Washington, 


A CONSUMER STUDY OF HOSIERY ADVERTISING, by 


Rosamond Cook. Journal of Home Economics, 
Vol. 29. Dec. 1929. Page 905. Published 
by the American Home Economics Association, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
copies 30¢. 


Single 


ax La 








FIFTY WOMEN SPEAK THEIR MINDS ABOUT STOCKINGS, by 
A. L. Rowe. Advertising and Selling. August 
15, 1934. P. 331. 


BUYING BLANKETS 


WHEN YOU BUY BLANKETS. 
Leaflet No. 2 prepared by the Committee on 
Standardization of Consumer Goods of the Amer-— 
ican Home Economics Association. 1932. 6pp., 
leaflet. 
Association, Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 
Single copies 2¢; in lots of 25 or more 1¢ each. 


Consumer Purchasing 


Address: American Home Economics 


QUALITY GUIDES IN BUYING HOUSEHOLD BLANKETS, by 
Bess M. Viemont and Margaret B. Hays. 1935. 
8 pp., leaflet. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 75¢. 

BUYING SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 

THE PURCHASING OF SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES, by 
Beulah Blackmore. 1935. 32pp., illustrated. 
Homemakers' Bulletin 333. Address:' New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. Free. 


QUALITY GUIDES IN BUYING SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES, 
by Ruth O'Brien. 1934. 8pp. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet No. 103. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
5¢. 


TIPS ON BUYING SHEETS FOR SERVICE, by G. W. Goode. 
1931. 1 p., mimeographed. Address: Exten- 
sion Service, Oregon State Agricultural Col— 
lege, Corvallis, Oreg. Free. 


WHEN YOU BUY SHEETS, by the Committee on Standard— 
ization of Consumers Goods. Consumer Pur- 
chasing Leaflet No. 1. 1932. 6pp. Address: 
American Home Economics Association, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. Single copies 
2¢ each; in lots of 25 or more l1¢ each. 


SHEETING SPECIFICATIONS, by the Committee on 
Commercial Standardization and Simplifica- 
tion of the American Home Economics Associa- 


tion. 1930, revised 1935. 3 pp., mimeo—- 


graphed. Address: American Home Economics 
Association, Mills Building, Washington, 
dD. C. Sg. 


A BARGAIN IN SHEETS, by Mary Elizabeth Rust. A 
playlet showing the importance of applying 
the principles of better buymanship to the 
purchase of sheeting. Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. Jan. 1935. Pp. 26-28. Address: 


=) 


American Home Economics Association, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
able. 10¢. 


Reprint avail- 


CAN YOUR SHEETS TAKE IT, by H. J. Walsh. Picto- 
rial Review, Volume 35, May 19354. Pp. 50-5). 


WHEN THE BRIDE SELECTS BED LINENS, by Rosamond 
Cook. Ladies Home Journal, Volume 45, Jan. 
1928. PF. 138. 


THE LINEN SUPPLY FOR THE NEW HOME. Good House- 
keeping, Vol. 92, June 1931. P. 102. 


FURNITURE 


RECOGNIZING SUITABLE FURNISHINGS, by Gertrude 
Reis. 1935. 15 pp. See pages 4-8, "Points 
to Consider When Buying Furniture." Exten- 
sion Course Notes No. 116. Address: Extension 
Service, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. Free. 


FURNITURE: ITS SELECTION AND USE. Report of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. 1931. 
115 pp., illustrated. Address: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 20¢. 


YOUR MONEY'S WORTH IN FURNITURE, by Florence E. 
Wright and Charlotte W. Brenan. 1934. 42 
pp., illustrated. Extension Bulletin 297. 
Address: Extension Service, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. Free. 


IDENTIFICATION OF FURNITURE WOODS, by Arthur 
Koehler. 1926. 78pp., illustrated. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Miscella- 
neous Circular 66. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 25¢. 


Address: Superintendent 


BUYING SHOES 


LEATHER SHOES: SELECTION AND CARE, by F. P. Veitch, 
R. W. Frey, and H. P. Holman. 1927. 22 pp. 
Farmers Bulletin 1523. Address: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5¢. 


THE EFFECTS OF MODERN SHOES UPON PROPER BODY 
MECHANICS. 1935. 16 pp., illustrated. A 
summary of Antioch studies of women's shoes 
and their effect upon body mechanics and 
health. Address: Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


FEET AND SHOES, by Ethelwyn Dodson. Home Demon- 
stration Bulletin 169. 1932. 8 pp., illus- 
trated. Address: Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif. Free. 

[Concluded on page 22] 
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Once a forgotten fruit from one holiday 


to another, the cranberry has come out 
of its hazardous swamp’be¢ginnings and 


taken a stable place on the menu and the 
farm account book. | 


F ALL CONSUMERS in American history, the ones 
lo} most eager for ideas on what to consume were 
likely the little group that stepped off boats 
onto Plymouth Rock round about 1620. Turkey, 
we know from a thorough reading of primers, they 
found running wild and soon impaled on the fire— 


side spit. But what about the cranberries for 
"fixins"? 


TALES of the debut of the American 
cranberry into the white man's holiday menu run 
Something like this. It seems some adventurous 
small immigrants escaped from the stockade and 
followed along on the heels of wandering Indian 
youngsters. They trailed the redskins deep into 
a swamp and noted with interest that they were 
purposefully picking bright red berries and 
Stowing them away. This was not surprising in 
itself to children who had got used to foraging 
for any and every berry that did not bring a seri- 


ous stomachache in its wake. 
was the taste. 


What was surprising 
When the white children took a 
bite, they decided the joke was on the Indians 
who had bothered to fill their deerskin bags with 
such sour, bitter fruit. But their report to the 
alert adult consumers of the settlement brought 
about an investigation as soon as diplomatic 
relations would permit. 


REWARD was a recipe for the Indians' 
favorite dish of the day: mix sour red berries 
with "pemmican" and eat with joy. Pemmican is a 
cake made of dried meat and fat. Wild cranber-— 
ries, then, were being used by the Indians the 
way we use cultivated ones today—-for a flavor 
tang to go with meat. 


VINE of the cranberry, close kin to 
the blueberry and the huckleberry, runs along 
the ground, putting roots down and sending up 
branches called "uprights" on which the berries 


oe 








When left to their own devices, they grew 
in marshes and swamps and bogs, 
where water is likely to rise over them in time to 
protect them from frost and keep insect pests 


grow. 
along streams, 


down. 


UNTIL 1812, 
ries made up the whole supply. 
Massachusetts farmers found a way of beating 
Nature at her own game. They prepared more 
accessible places for cranberries to grow. The 
essential moisture would no longer depend on Na- 
ture's whim but could be turned on and off at the 


these wild swamp cranber- 
Then wideawake 


will of man. 


CAPE COD has kept its early lead in 
cranberry production to this day. But other 
parts of the country have found and put to work 
land suitable for growing cranberries. New Jer- 
Long Island, Wisconsin, and the northern 


Washington and Oregon, 


sey, 
west-—coast States, 
add their barrels to each year's totals. 


now 


NOT EVERY farmer can decide to start 
growing cranberries and expect to make a success 
of it. Cranberries need a well-drained, acid 
peat soil. The climate must be just right, cool 
enough but with a summer that is long enough and 
not too cold. No State south of New Jersey is a 
likely spot, nor north of Nova Scotia. The land 
must be located where plenty of water is on tap 
at all times to flood and irrigate the bogs. 


COST of preparing a cranberry bog may 
be anywhere from $500 to $1,500 an acre. The soil 
must be put into shape, drainage arranged. A 
system of ditches and dikes and watergates must 


a 


Young cranberry plants getting their 
start. 


be planned and built 
this - 
wait of 4 to 6 years for the 
plants to get into their 
stride. Meanwhile, andafter- 
wards, upkeep of the bogs is 
a costly and continuous iten. 


After 
investment there is 


EXPERT assistance is 
next on the "must" list for the 
prospective cranberry grower. 
It takes experience and scien- 
tific knowledge to control the 
insects and diseases that af- 
fect cranberry vines and fruit, 
to handle the water for irri- 
gation and flooding, to watch 
the weather and recognize the right moment to do 
each job. 


FLOODING is on the program when frost 
or certain insects menace the vines, blossoms, or 
fruit. For the early winter flooding growers 
wait until the last minute which in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey is usually in December or possibly 
This treatment saves the vines fron 
winter killing. After the winter flood has been 
drained away, the water is not necessarily turned 
off for the year. Sometimes the threat of a late 
spring frost sounds a warning for new floods, 
and though flooding is taboo in some parts of the 
growing season most growers use water to keep dom 
certain insect pests and some use it to control 
weeds and diseases. Dry weather, of course, calls 
for irrigation. 


January. 


WEATHER calls the turns in the cran- 
berry grower's life. Someone must be on the 
watch throughout the spring and fall, keeping an 
eye on Nature, checking the low temperature 
marks on the minimum recording thermometers which 
are set in the coldest parts of the fields, ani 
studying the special daily weather reports that 
the Weather Bureau in Washington sends growers 
who request them. Telegrams, too, sent from the 
nearest district office of the Weather Bureau, 
are part of this special service. Massachusetts 
growers Can get even more up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation from the cranberry substation of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 
which is equipped with weather instruments and is 
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Dur- 
ing days and nights of doubt, cranberry growers 
can keep track of the situation by telephone. 


in constant touch with the Weather Bureau. 


SCIENTISTS in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture have 
added their findings to those in State experiment 
stations and brought cranberry growing a long 
way out of the days of swamp luck. The Depart— 
ment of Agriculture has published bulletins giv- 
ing detailed instructions for planning, prepar-— 
ing, and managing cranberry fields. 


MARKETING hazards took longer to elim— 
inate. Until a couple of decades ago every season 
was a gamble, whether the crop was short or plen- 
tiful. 
forwhat his actions did tohis neighbor's chances. 


Each grower jogged along without regard 


He picked his berries, put them on the market on 
his own schedule which might land them there ata 
time when every other grower was selling his, 
clogging the market with surplus berries that 
prought loss prices or went to waste. Each man's 


berries, too, were a law unto themselves as to 


quality, grade, and variety. Buyers had to learn 
the stock of each grower from whom he bought on 
take a chance on Suiting the requirements of his 


customers. 


COOPERATIVE marketing makes possible 
advantageous marketing where it is impossible on 
an individual basis. Cranberry growers tried 
several ways of getting together on their prob- 
lems, and a few Cooperatives began to function 


before the turn of the century. 


One cooperator sold his whole crop at an average 
of over $6.50 a barrel, while every noncooperator 
had to dip deep into red ink for the same season. 
In 1907 was borna 
national cooperative marketing association that 


The lesson was inescapable. 


is still making history in security for the pro- 
ducer of farm products by means of efficient and 
orderly marketing. 


NOWADAYS almost every cranberry grower 


in Massachusetts, Long Island, New Jersey, and 
Wisconsin belongs to a cooperative and fits his 
program into the whole picture of production and 
consumption of cranberries. In September his 
berries are picked, left with their stems on until 
the cooperative calls for them. Then he delivers 
them, they are cleaned, clasSified according to 
their color, shipping quality, variety, and size, 
then graded according to definite quality stand- 
Each has its own brand 


ards. classification 


name. 


DIFFERENT markets call for different 
cranberries. Consumers in New York City prefer 
the dark red, sweeter cranberries, 
while Pittsburgh and St. Louis will have none of 
them. Middle western consumers like the brighter, 
lighter, bigger red berry best, thinking it is 
overripeness and not a different variety that 
makes a cranberry dark. Each of the brand and 
quality designations sold and advertised by the 
central marketing cooperative means a different 


smaller, 


and definite classification of berry, and buyers 
can name the brand and get exactly the berry his 








BUT 1906, with most 
producers still working as 
individuals, marked a high for 
disastrous competitive selling 
and demoralized market condi- 
tions in general. With the 
largest crop ever produced up ~ 
to that time, prices went down 
to 70 cents a barrel—seven- F. 
tenths of a cent a pound—to 
the grower. Talk about the 
future of cranberry growing 
was dark and gloomy. Yet that 
Same year cooperatives man— 
aged to mark up a good return. 





Clearing swamp land for cranberry 
! fields. 






























market demands. Some big individual growers 
rebelled at first at giving up their own brands 
on which they had earned a reputation. But when 
they saw the benefits others were getting from 
orderly marketing and a universal language of 
quality grade and type, they fell into line and 
liked it. 

CONSUMERS last year would have had 
almost half a pound of cranberries apiece if the 
whole crop of 519,500 barrels had been divided 
up evenly among the population. From an average 


of 335,000 barrels estimated for the first 5 


was over. The result was that though the crap. 
berry season ended in December instead of early 
spring, prices stayed within range of consumer 
and they did not learn to cross cranberries of; 
the menu. The cranberry—buying habit was saveg 
intact for the following year. 


for people in fevers", nutrition scientists have 
made more definite recommen- 
dations of the cranberry. We 








Still going strong when photographed, this was one of the earliest cranberry fields made. 


years of the century the country's production 
rose to an average of 581,000 barrels in the 
5 years 1928-32. Estimates of this year's pro- 
duction put it at 515,300 barrels, but this may be 
considerably changed when the final figuresare in. 


CONSUMPTION is promoted by the cooper- 
ative in several ways. One way is the marketing 
of the berries in such a manner that the price 
does not go above a point consumers will pay or 
below the point where producers can profit. 
Even when it means a sacrifice of immediate 
gains, the long view of consumption habits guides 
procedure. For instance, one year when the 
cranberry crop was very short, the cooperative 
fed the berries to the market as though they 
were plentiful, knowing that the supply would 
be completely gone long before the normal season 


=— 


know that cranberries are a 
good source of Vitamin C, which 
is the vitamin known as a 
scurvy fighter, but useful in 
most consumer's lives as one 
of the nutritional items to 
check on in avoiding. the 
milder ailments that mean vi- 
tamin lacks. 


KEEPING Vitamin C in 
any food is a tricky business, 
as it tends to vanish when 
foods are exposed to heat and 
air. Cranberries, like other 
fruits and vegetables, do their 
best vitamin providing when 
eaten raw. (Recipe for a good 
raw cranberry relish was pub- 
lished in "Tips on Festive 
Fare", CONSUMERS' GUIDE, No- 
vember 2, 1936.) Of the cooked 
cranberry sauces, one researcher found that the 
whole fruit sauce kept four-fifths of the Vitamin 
C content of the cranberries, while the sauce that 
had been strained kept less than one-tenth of its 
Vitamin C potency. To those who still want 
strained sauce, whether or no, the experts in the 
Bureau of Home Economics advise waiting until the 
cranberries have cooled before you sieve them, as 


the combination of heat and air is most devastating | 


of all to the vitamin potency. 


READERS whose interest in cranberries 
goes to more practical and technical lengths may 
buy for 5 cents each of the following publications 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.: Farmers' Bulletin No. 1400, "Establishing 
Cranberry Fields"; Farmers' Bulletin No. 1401, 


"Managing Cranberry Fields"; and Farmers’ Bulle | 


tin No. 1402, "Cranberry Harvesting and Handling." | 
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Your Food Supplies and Costs 


Crop prospects improved about 2 percent during October—the 
second successive month of crop recovery from drought conditions. 
While improvements came too late to bring supplies of most crops 
up to last year’s level, they have reduced the size of the decline 


OQVEMBER 1 estimates of most food and feed 
IN] crops were Slightly higher than production 
estimates a month ago. In the food crops, potato 
supplies increased 10 million bushels. Apple 
production estimates improved 5 million bushels 
and the sweetpotato forecast went up about l 
million bushels. Corn registered the major in- 
crease in the feed crops, production estimates 
advancing about 17 million bushels. 
conditions showed further 


Pasture 
recovery from the 
drought and consequently milk production on 
November 1 continued at relatively high levels. 


WINTER vegetable supplies are expected 
to be substantially larger than a year ago and 
this will offset part of the reduction in supplies 
caused by the drought. Because of rather mod— 
erate supplies of canned vegetables as well as 
fresh vegetables from the late-producing States, 
growers in the early vegetable producing areas 
have indicated that their plantings will be 40 
percent above average. Large acreage increases 
are reported for early snap beans, carrots, cel— 
ery, eggplant, green peas, peppers, spinach, and 
tomatoes. The acreage set to early or Bermuda 
onions will be above average but 23 percent below 
last year's record acreage due to the unusually 
large crop of late onions on hand. 


POTATO prices appear to have reached 
their seasonal low point and the outlook is for 
prices to increase until the new potato crop 
moves in volume in March. A 4 percent improve— 
tent in the late crop occurred during October, 
but production of late potatoes is expected to be 
38 million bushels below last year's 319 million 
bushels. Due to this improvement and to pros— 
pects for a larger early crop of potatoes the 
advance in prices from November to March is not 
expected to be as large as anticipated earlier. 
The keeping quality of some of this year's crop is 


reported to be low so that consumers interested 


from 1935 production. 


in storing potatoes will find it advisable to buy 
U.S. No. 1 grade potatoes. Retail potato prices 
went down seasonally from mid-September to mid— 
October, but on October 13 they were 80 percent 
above prices a year ago due to the relatively 
short crop. 


RECORD production of onions in the 
late-producing States has resulted in unusually 
low onion prices. The late onion crop comprises 
about 70 percent of the year's supply of onions. 
This year's late crop is expected to reach 12 
million sacks of 100 pounds each, about 2 million 
sacks larger thana yearago. Production is fore— 
cast at about 25 percent above average. Onions 
did not suffer serious drought damage and the 
large size of the crop is due to unusually large 
yields per acre. Because of the large crop, 
market prices have dropped to about one-half of 
their level a year ago. Retail onion prices on 
October 13 were the lowest for this period since 
1932 and 20 percent below prices a year ago. 
Late onion prices usually advance seasonally 
after October, but because of large stocks this 
year and a large prospective crop from the early 
producing areas, 


expected. 


no substantial price rise is 


MEAT supplies during October were rel- 
atively heavy, and the outlook is for supplies 
to continue fairly large the remainder of the 
year. Despite the large slaughter, meat prices 
may be expected to advance. Part of these ad— 
vances will be the usual seasonal price changes, 
for lamb reached its seasonal low point in early 
October, while the low point in hog prices ap- 
pears to have been reached in late October. 
Drought conditions, which have sharply curtailed 
feed supplies, have sent meat animals to market 
earlier than usual and the scarcity of supplies 
later on is expected to accentuate the seasonal 
price increases, especially in hogs. Further- 


—" 





more, consumer incomes are expected to continue 
to increase during 1937 and they will tend to act 
as a further price-boosting factor. 


CATTLE slaughter during October was 
about 4 percent larger than during September and 
about the same amount above a year ago. Supplies 
were unequally distributed throughout the month 
and a sharp reduction in slaughter of choice and 
good cattle the latter part of October and early 
November caused mar- 
ket prices of better 
grades to advance to 
their highest level 
Since February. 
Prices of the lower 
grades also moved up 
and in the week ending 
November 7 were higher 
than a yearago. While 
cattle slaughter the 
remainder of 1936 is 
expected to remain than lower grades. 
fairly 
plies of the better 
grades are expected 


heavy, sup- 


to comprise a progres— 
Sively smaller pro- 
portion of total 
Slaughter and by the 
start of 1937 most 
likely will be below 
average. Prices of 
all grades are ex-— 
pected to advance, come sweet. 
with better grade cat— 
tle moving up sharply 
to average as high or 
higher than during last winter. The seasonal 


price movement of good and choice steers is 


proper ventilation. 


usually downward the first half of the year, but 
during the first half of 1937 prices are expected 
to go up as they did in 1935. 
grades usually go up during the first half of the 
year. 


SEASONAL low point in hog prices ap- 
pears to have been reached in late October and 
hog prices are expected to move up sharply dur- 


ing the late winter and early spring months. 


Advances in retail prices of fresh cuts may 


be expected in late November or 


with the cured prdeducts going up in January or 


February. 


a ii 


If you store potatoes... 


Department of Agriculture, if you plan to lay 
in supplies of potatoes for the winter. 
ing quality of potatoes harvested this year is 
low, so it is doubly important to select high- 
grade potatoes; they shrink less in storage 
Proper temperature and 
ventilation prevent decay and sprouting. 
Temperature should be kept around 60° 
during the first 2 weeks. 
injuries and prevent decay. 
and baked potatoes appear frequently on 
your menus, storage-room temperature should 
be kept between 50° and 60°. 
at 40° and below lose their tastiness, be- 
Moisture can be controlled by 


Prices of the lower 


December 


HOG slaughter during October 


amounted 
to 33 million head, the largest monthly laughter 
this year and 65 percent above the inusually 
small slaughter a year ago. Increase in numbers 
was in part offset by the light weight of the hogs 
Slaughtered. Due to larger supplies, wholesale 


fresh pork prices declined sharply during October 
and in early November were at about their lowest 
level for the’ year. Prices of cured products 
also went down and bacon reached new low levels 

for 1936. 


the outlook is for 


Because 


smaller lard yields 


from the lightweight 


Follow closely storing tips suggested by the hogs to be marketed 


this spring and sun- 


mer, lard prices have 


Keep- not moved down. On 
October 13 the retail] 
price of fresh pork 


was 10 percent beloy 
ayearago. Baconwas 
13 percent lower, han 
6 percent lower, and 
lard 25 percent be- 
low October 8, 1935, 
This will heal skin 
If French-fried Penne Oren in- 
crease in hogs this 
winter is due in part 
to the large marketing 
of the spring pig crop 
to date. Therefore a 


Potatoes held 


greater—than-usual 
seasonal reduction in 
hog marketings is in 
prospect for the re- 
maining months of the 
marketing year. Shortage of corn and high corn 
prices have forced early liquidation of hogs. 
Expected shortage in hog supplies next summer 
has caused an active demand for pork for storage 
and these factors together with increased consumer 
incomes will tend to accentuate the seasonal 


price increase. 


OCTOBER 
Slaughter was 1 percent below slaughter a yeal 
ago, but was the third largest on record. As in 
previous months, lamb quality continued below 
average. Slaughter the remainder of the market- 
ing year, which ends April 30, will consist mainly 
of grain-fed lambs. The number of lambs fed and 
slaughtered from November through April is ex 


federally inspected lamb 
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pected to be larger than a year ago. Supplies 
from November through January are expected to be 
larger than a year ago, but from February through 
April small 
slight price increase from the seasonal low point 
reached in October may be expected until Feb- 


ruary at which time a sharp price increase is in 


er Supplies are in prospect. Some 


prospect. On October 13 lamb cuts were retailing 


° 


at from 4 to 8 percent below prices a year ago. 
MILK production declined seasonally 
juring October but production remained fairly 
nigh for this time of the year and was 6 percent 
a Relatively heavy fall milk 
production has caused the wholesale price of 92- 


above a year ago. 


score butter at New York to drop 2.6 cents per 
pound from August to October. However, whole— 
sale prices were still about 5 cents per pound 
higher than a year ago. Retail butter prices 
also dropped sharply from mid-September to mid- 
October, but on October 13 were 7 cents higher 
than a year ago. Butter prices usually advance 
during the fall months, reaching their seasonal 
peak in December. The fall decline in prices 
this year is due primarily to heavy production 
in States where pasture improvements temporarily 
relieved feed shortages. Consequently, as soon 
as cold weather brings the pasture season to a 
close, butter prices may be expected to move up 
rather rapidly. Due to reduced feed supplies 
and high prices of feed compared to butterfat, 
butter prices may follow the course taken in 1935 
when conditions were similar to the present and 


reach their peak in February. 


FOOD FOR EVERY BUDGET 


[Concluded from page 12] 


4 years", for the girl from the one titled "girl 
4to 7 years." They find the food needs of the 
mother in the column "very active woman", since 
besides the routine household exercise she does 
a large washing and ironing every week and takes 
daily walks to market and to school and play-— 
ground with her children. The father's quota 
comes under the heading of "moderately active 
man", since his day is made up of a combination of 
office work and outside calls. 


TOTALING the amounts of the different 
foods the family needs to buy in order to assure 
each member the best possible nutrition at the 
ninimum cost level, they find their weekly market 
order might read something like this: 


2l quarts milk 
14 dozen eggs 
10 pounds potatoes and sweetpotatoes 

4 pounds tomatoes and citrus fruits 

6 pounds leafy, green and yellow vegetables 
2 pounds dried beans, peas, peanut butter, 

and nuts 
+ pounds dried fruit 
pounds other 


Aor 


vegetables and fruits 
pounds lean meat, poultry f 
12 pounds flour and cereal 


3 pounds fats 
2+ pounds sugars 
SOME FAMILIES before deciding on the 
level at which they should buy the family food may 


want to get prices from their market on a week's 
market order, drawn up at each of the levels they 
are considering. Suppose a family is choosing 
between the minimum cost and moderate cost diets. 
They may find that by making quantity purchases 
of the staples on the list, watching for sales 
on certain items, choosing the least expensive 
items within each food group, and using other sys— 
tematic methods of boosting their buying power, 
they can buy the foods listed at the moderate cost 
level without spending much more than the mini- 
mum cost plan would call for. 


OTHER compromises are possible, with 
the help of the pamphlet. With its fundamental 
facts about nutrition, consumers can make their 
own adjustments between one level and another 
in order to get the most important nutrients their 
money can buy. At the upper levels these home— 
made dietary variations are pretty safe. But 
people whose food expenditures must be lower are 
wise to follow faithfully the guidance of those 
who know nutrition down to the last penny's worth, 
and have incorporated their knowledge into the 
suggestions in the bulletin. Smart home-makers 
may be able to make menus that please their fami- 
lies better than some of those suggested, but the 
published ones are good guides to follow and at 
the lower spending levels those variations can 
safely be made only with careful study of the 
bulletin's nutritional information. 


FREE COPIES of the Farmers' Bulletin 
No. 1757, "Diets to Fit the Family Income", are 
now available on request from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. When the free sup— 
ply is used up, consumers may buy the pamphlet for 
5 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Other helps in budgeting the 
family funds appeared in the CONSUMERS' GUIDE of 
November 2, 1936. 


ae 








CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF 


[Concluded from page 14] 


FOOT CLOTHING FOR ALL AGES, by Gladys Meloche. 
1931, revised 1934. 22 pp., illustrated. 
Extension Circular 246. Address: Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, University 


of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Free. 


SHOE BUYERS MANUAL, by Violet K. Cameron. 1933. 
144 pp., illustrated. The Gill Publishing 
Co., 146 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Cloth 
binding $2, paper covers $1. 


MARKING OF ALL BOOTS AND SHOES. Hearings before 


a Sub-Committee of the Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce, 74th Congress 


second session on House Bill 5735 Providing 
for the labeling, 
all boots and shoes. 
your Congressman, Washington, 
free copy of these hearings. 


marking, and tagging o; 
Feb. 14, 1936. Address 
D. GS is for a 


LABELING, MARKING, AND TAGGING OF ALL BOOTS np 
SHOES. 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign (op- 
merce of the United States Senate, 74th Con- 


Hearing before the Sub-Committee os 


first session, on Senate Bill 2055 
66 pp. 
for a free copy of these 


gress, 
May 23, 1935. 
Washington, D. C. 


Address your Senator 


hearings. 


Consumer-Farmer Briefs 
from Washington 


OOD QUALITY milk for fluid use may soon 
IG] be readily available in abundant quantity 
on ships many days out at sea and in tropical 
countries where a supply of fresh milk has hitherto 
been unobtainable or inadequate. Several years 
of experimental work at the United States Bureau 
of Dairy Industry have led to a new method of 
keeping milk fresh for as long as 6 weeks by a 
simple process of concentrating and freezing. 
The process has now been patented and dedicated 


to the public service. 


WHEN ordinary milk freezes, its emul- 
sion is destroyed. After thawing, the product 
consequently does not have quite the same physical 
properties as the original because the fat has 
separated out. The new process gets around this 
difficulty by concentrating the milk to one-half 


or one—thirdits original volume before freezingit. 


FRESH whole milk in this new process is 
pasteurized, condensed, homogenized, and pack— 
aged in suitable containers. Then it is frozen 


and held at effective keeping temperatures. 


LONG shipping distances present no ob- 
stacles to this frozen milk. It can be held for 
weeks until the consumer is ready to use it. Then 
it is permitted to thaw, and enough water is added 
to bring it back to its original volume. The re- 
sult compares favorably with the original fresh 
whole milk. 


a 


TRIAL SHIPMENTS have been made to the 
Canal Zone, where consumers daily for a period of 
a month or more received quantities of the milk. 
After a month the milk remaining in the distriby- 


tor's refrigerator was still in good condition. 


CLIMATE, sanitation, 
Sites——these are factors which make it difficult 


livestock para- 


to maintain a high bacteriological standard for 
the local milk supply in tropical or subtropical 
areas. The new process may make a higher grade 
of milk available at a lower price, both for local 
trade and ships' service, in such countries as 
the Republic of Panama, 


Puerto Rico, and the 


Canal Zone. 


[w] through the medium of canned foods, 
may yet become as famous as it was in the 
days when everybody recited the one about Little 
Miss Muffet eating her curds and ——. A by- 
product from cheese manufacture, whey has excep- 
tional nutritive properties. It contains nearly 
half the food solids of milk, all the valuable sugar 
of milk, and at least one vitamin. But because lt 
has no pleasing taste itself, it has up to now 
found few uses as human food. 


UTILIZED in various food preparations 
like canned vegetable soups and fruit-—flavored 
whips, however, whey could afford consumers 4 
convenient method of adding milk constituents 10 
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Ss the family diet. At the same time, a new market just why each lamb goes into a specific grade. 


ing would develop for a dairy byproduct. In this way the farmer finds out what kind of lambs 

of to raise for top grades and best returns. 

a HERETOFORE, whey was used only in limit- 

ng ed amounts as animal feed, or disposed of as waste. GRADE SPECIFICATIONS used are those 
Now scientists at the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Indus— developed by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
try have discovered that, because it is lacking Economics. According to Bureau reports, State 

AND in casein, whey can be used successfully in a lamb graders are this year working at more country 

of number of food preparations. Shipping points than ever before. 

“al CASEIN causes coagulation in milk under GRADING is of definite advantage to the 

wel high temperatures or in the presence of acid farmer who raises high quality lambs, because he 

255 vegetables and fruits. Soups enriched with whey gets a better price for his Choice lambs than he 

oe constituents are not would if he sold 

ii so likely to coagu- them on a flat-rate 
late as soups made STUDY QUESTIONS FOR THIS ISSUE Es ae. Oe 
with normal milk or the other end of the 
cream. Yet they have 1. How can you tell whether your grocer's scales have been scene, grading is a 
the characteristic tested? good thing for con—- 
milk flavor, retain 2. Before checking on the weight of your purchases at home, sumers, because it 

what should you know about your scales? 

their natural color 3. How often does your local weights and measures office check tells them clearly 
better, and have on the accuracy of merchants’ scales? just what quality of 
greater nutritive 4. What is your State law on weights and measures? food they are buying 
ta than soups made 5. What does the National Bureau of Standards have to do and helps them get 


Q ‘thout milk with weights and measures? 
ws withou ‘ 


. ‘ full value for their 
si 6. What rules will help you make sure you get the quantity of 


goods you pay for? money. 

nilk. COMBINATION of whey 7. What points does the wise family consider in deciding how 
ribu- with the juice of much of the family income should go for food? IRGINIA Divisi 
tion. oranges, grapefruit, 8. What are the differences between the diet plans at four EvEaSos 

strawberries, logan- levels drawn up by the Bureau of Home Economics? of Markets dur- 
pare tien aud sindler 9. How do the weekly food purchases of your family compare ing the past year has 
fe ee : with the diets at four levels worked out for your family on rendered many useful 
— fruits lends itself the basis of the Bureau's suggestions? ial ai atic te athe 
d for to canning without 10. Why can no ready-made budget fit all families? oe ai - 
pical noticeable "cooked" 11. Where are cranberries grown? How? ” asieonanal soil 
grade flavor. The product 12. What changes did cooperation make in the marketing of indicate that the Di- 
local is suitable for whips en. and what effect did it have on the grower's vision, active in 
es as for salads or des— 13 oo res 4 a ail numerous fields, has 
nee sili . How can cranberries be used so as to save their vitamin been distributing 


potency? 


; ; information, 
14. What is the ideal temperature to store potatoes to preserve market info 3 


VEGETABLE soups, their cooking and eating quality? Standardizing agri- 
ini fruit whips, fruit— 15. What kind of consumer information do rural homemakers cultural and other 
id flavored whipping demand from their State colleges? commodities, offering 
Little creams, ice-cream inspection services, 
a tae mixes for home—freez— helping cooperative 
aie ing, and other canned products, all prepared organizations to secure proper articles of incor— 
aniuite under laboratory conditions, have shown excel- poration and bylaws, and inspecting weights 
geen lent keeping qualities. None of these foods and measures. 
oi it canned with whey is on the market as yet but if the 

; roduct is put out j its 
to nov P is pu - on a commercial scale,it should OVER 280,000 tons of products were 
de a real convenience for consumers who want to et ; as 

i ; ; : officially inspected for grade by the Division 

introduce a large quantity of milk constituents ; ; 

i : : during the past year. This was a gain of almost 
oo into the family diet. : 
ations a third over the preceding fiscal year. Apples 
arenes heb in lamb-grading demonstrations in especially showed a large increase in number 
mors ° Virgina, West Virginia, and North Carolina, inspected; final figures showed twice as many 

ts 10 e 
on Federal graders explain to watching farmers this year as last. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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